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ABSTRACT 

Bibliotherapy , identifying with a storybook 
character, is one of the best ways for a child to gain insight into 
himself and to have a better understanding of himself and others. To 
begin this technique, it Vs necessary for the teacher to become 
well-acquainted with children's books so that he may be able to give 
capsule summaries of appropriate stories when the right time comes. 
The teacher might also categorize books for easy access according to 
children's problems and needs, such categories might include problems 
of (1) appearance; (2) physical handicaps; (3) siblings, place in 
family, new baby; (4) acceptance by peer group or by oneself; (5) 
atypical unhappy home situation; (6) economic insecurity and 
unsettled living; (7) foreign or different backgrounds; and (8) need 
for diversion. Group guidance sessions are one of the best ways to 
introduce bibliotherapy. Examples of books corresponding to 
children's needs and problems and references are included. (CL) 
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THROUGH 3T0RY BOOK OUIDANCE 

Have you ever reoeived a message that someone very dear has been 
in an accident or is seriously ill* and then tried to go on with your 
regular work? Did you have difficulty trying to keep your mind on 
what you were doing? Or If you were reading or studying, after half 
an hour did you give up beoauee you could not concentrate; you didn't 
know a word you had read? 

And what about Johnny or Mary or Juoy or Mike who are listless 
or inattentive in sohool, who seem to be in anothor world? Do we 
scold them for being lasy, not wanting to learn? Children have 
their problems, too. While adults are often inollned to view the 
child's problems trivial, they are very real to the youngster and 
must be resolved before learning oan take place. 

When a ohild oauevo a disturbance in the olassroom or on the 
playground, what approach do we take? Do we try to discover the 
roaaon for his actions? Jerslld suggests that rather than try to 
transform him, it ia better to help the ohild gain self-insight and 
to oonaider tha oonsequenoea of hia aotlons. (llt44M Dinkmeyer ex- 
plains that an "unmet need" la frequently the cause of misbehaviour. 
(6 i 3&4) Tosier has observed that one of the fundamental needs of 
every ohild who has a problem is to know thst he is not alone, to 
find that there are others who have similar problems. (14*4) 

One of the best ways for s ohild to gsin insight into himself, 
to have a better unders tending of himself and others, is to identify 
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with a storybook oharaoter, an experience through which he shares 
the feelings of other human beings, feelings about their predica- 
ments, their relationships, their Joys, their sorrows. This pro- 
cess is known as BIBLI OTHER APY, or storybook guidance* 

Gray reooromends the use of biblictherapy in the classroom, 
whereby the ohild may discover how others face and solve existing 
problems. (9*489) It lies within the roach of every teacher, who 
need not be a skilled therapist, nor does the ohild netd to be a 
seriously handicapped or maladjusted individual needing ollnioal 
treatment. Anderson explains that biblio therapy oan be preventive 
as well as oorreotive. (2:282) 

Row does one begin this technique? What approach should one 
take? First it is necessary to beoome well-acquainted with chil- 
dren's books, and the only way tc do this is to read the book*. 

Brief discussion? about the book, tolling the ohildren what it is 
about in a snappy oapsulo summary without revealing the cruolal 
points, showing enthusiasm while sharing the story, will accomplish 
muoh* Book displays, attractive bulletin boards, reading; lists 
(suggestions, not "musts’*), reading clubs, posted notices of story- 
related programs on radio and television, recordings and films, book 

review and disov.aeiona by children, role playing and dramatisation, 

* 

oh.lldren'a own illustrations of stories they have read--all theso 
build interest in books and bring the right book to tho right ohild. 

Booke for guidenco might be listed in the following categories, 
with reference to e ohild' s problems or needs: 

Problems of appearance 
Problems of physical handicaps 
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3* Problems of siblings, plaoe In family, new baby 

4* Problems of aooeptance by peer group or by oneself 

i>. Problems of atypioal homes, unhappy home situations, 
broken homes 

6. Problems of unsettled living and eoonomio insecurity 

7» Problems of "foreign" or '’different" background 

6. Need for diversion ( 13 s 8) 

Many of the books fall under more than one classification. The 
uagio lien, not in the book itself, but in what happens between the 
ohlld and the book. 

A book that lends itself well to the teaoher who is trying to 
use this technique is Garfield's Follow My Leader . Intermediate 
and upper grade children, after being introduced to the book, will 
wont to read it themselvesj younger ohildren will enjoy having it 
read to them. Imagine several boys playing ball on a vaoont lot on 
a Saturday afternoon, typioal of almost any locality, any age group. 
While waiting for Ills turn to bat, Jimmy expresses his dream of one 
day being a professional ball player and joining the big league. 
Suddenly he notice* the time and tells the fellows he must hurry 
home to help his mother, as she has so much to do slnoe his Dad 
died. Urged on by the boys he plays a little longerj those few 
minutes that ohange his whole life. A flreoraoker explodes l Weeks 
later Jimmy learns in the hospital that he will never see again. 

The ohildren will feel the agony of this discovery, the bitterness 
toward the boy who threw the firecraoker, the guilty conscience 
that Mike feels and which seems to make him mean. Then th$re are 
those, including the wonderful German shepherd dog, who help make 
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adjustment possible for Jinny so he oan live a useful normal life 
in spite of his handloap* (8) 

Group guldanoe sessions are one of the best ways to Introduce 
blblio therapy. One might begin with Faison* s Bertie Comes Through . 
One must help the ohildren "feel” with Bertie Poodle, a friendly 
boy with round bright blue eyes, tossled straw-colored hair that 
would never lie down, fair pink-skinned complexion and p'tg nose, 
whose great desire wan to be a top football player, but who was so 
short and so overweight that he was good only for "comic relief." 

The ohildren suffer with and feel compassion for Bertie as he suffers 
defeat after defeat, and they admlru his courage and humor as he nev- 
er gives up. Other problems Bertie oontends with are a tag -along 
little brother and a Dad who doesn't seem to understand that boys 
need to be accepted by their peers. Bertie becomes so consolous of 
his own problems that he fails to recognise how his remarks hurt a 
girl who is extremely tall and thin. (7) 

In The Funny Quy , by Hogarth, children can feel with a girl who 
is very lonely while her mother spends month? in the hospital, and 
who must take teasing from thoughtless boys and girls who do not 
realise what a heavy burden she is oarrying in her heart. (10) 

Sorewball , by Armer, will appeal to those boys and girls who 
suffer from being compared to siblings who are more talented or 
superior in other ways. Nike, who always felt inferior to his twin, 
does not realise that he has been feeling sorry for himself. What 
a wonderful experience it la when he begins to know who he is, and 
that "it's all right to be that personi" (4) 

The Worst Room in tho School , by Muehl, will prove delightful 
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reading, and every child in the room will find a oharaoter with 
whom he can identify. He will also beoome aware of the problems 
of others. This book also appeals to the "new teachor." (12) 

Pear grips the heart of many a child who will be better able 
to resolve his own oonfllots when he reads Afraid to Ride , by 
Anderson, in whloh Judy wins baok her confidence. (1) 

Charlie and the Chooolate Faotory , by Oahl, will be enjoyed 
by younger ohlldren, and one need not moralize to help them under- 
stand what happens to ohlldren who disobey, who always want their 
way, who always want to watoh TV (and here even the parents might 
learn a lesson). This Is a book to bo read to the ohlldren. (J>) 
Sometimes, as Arbuthnot recommends, the best guldcnoe la no 
guldanoe at all, a "hands-off polloy until the storm passos or the 
tensions aro eased." The young reader, at suoh times, needs to be 
oarried out of himself by becoming absorbed in a tale of humor or 
the unravelling of some exolting mystery. Sheer nonsense stories 
oan relax tensions and bring as much oheer as a beam of sunlight 
on a dark, dreary day. (3*13) 

Storybooks about everyday people, their hardships, their self- 
saorifioe and persistence when faoed by great trials are valuable 
for guldanoe. They build a child's faith in himself and others. 
They foster joy in being alive, a desire to welcome each new day 
with renewed courage. Many of life's problems, large and small, 
oan be lessened or solved through the pages of an appropriate book. 




Byt Sister Miriam Schultheis 
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